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SOME ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO NEW ENGLAND 
BY AMOS PEASLEE IN 1826. 

(A few lines of the first having been 
detached, the account proceeds.) 

In company with our dear Friends, Azariah 
Hewlings and wife, and her sister Deborah, 
who was a minister, we proceeded directly to 
Rhode Island. The Select Yearly Meeting 
was held the 11th of Sixth month, 1826; a 
very satisfactory meeting. On First day, at the 
morning meeting at Newport, our Friend, 
A. R., was favored in testimony, and in the 
afternoon, A. B. also, and on Second-day at 
nine o'clock, the meeting for business, which 
continued by adjournments until Fifth day, 
and though many weighty and interesting 
subjects were discussed, business was con- 
ducted in much harmony and condescension ; 
and [ said in my heart, the Lord is good to 
Israel ; to such as are of a clean heart, for 
He has given us the early, and not withheld 
the latter rain in its season; magnified and 
forever praised be His adorable Name; 
amen and amen! saith my soul. After 
meeting rode off the Island, and lodged at 
Samuel Newit’s, a very kind Friend. Sixth- 
day rested and wrote. Seventh-day attended 
Westport Monthly Meeting, an open satis- 
factory season; lodged at our dear friend, 
Prince Wing’s. First-day attended Allen’s 
Neck Meeting; the springs of life seemed 
very low in the early part of the meeting, but 
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as my mind was given up -to the Lord, 
whether to suffer or to reign with Him, at 
length the stone was rolled away from the 
well’s mouth, and ability mercifully vouch- 
safed to water the flock, and the meeting 
ended in prayer and praise to Almighty 
goodness for the adorable riches of His grace. 

In the afternoon visited some of the Lord's 
poor, tried children, and I was favored with 
that compassionate disposition that grieves 
for the afflictions of Joseph. Second day at- 
tended New Town Meeting. Third-day 
Smith’s Neck; both, I believe, measurably 
owned and favored by the great Head of the 
church. Fourth-day at Aponigansett; silent, 
but E. Robson, a friend from England, 
seemed favored to speak to the states of the 
people. Dined at Butler Sherman’s, in whose 
family we had a religious opportunity, in 
which the love of the ever blessed Truth 


arose into such dominion that the light of 


heaven seemed to dispel all darkness. Lo iged 
at Caleb Sherman’s. Fifth-day, Abraham 
Russel being my companion, we attended 
Bedford Monthly Meeting, in which my 
heart was filled with love, and my mouth 


opened to declare the everlasting Gospel or 


Jesus Christ. Sixth-day, at Fall River, we 
had an appointed meeting to good satisfaction. 
Seventh-day at Swanzey, when my spirit trav- 
ailed with the suffering seed, that seemed very 
low, and as my mind was baptized with them 
into the deeps, and therein made willing, as 
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Job once said, ‘to wait all the days of my | watchword was, “This people have I formed 
appointed time;” at length the stone was | for Myself; they shall show forth My praise,” 
rolled from the well’s mouth, and the little} shewing that the Lord is the portion of His 
fiuck was abundantly watered. people, and the Lord’s people are His portion ; 
First-day, attended Providence meeting in | and as the Lord is holy, so holiness becometh 
the morning, and the schol in the afternoon, | the Lord’s house forever, and many hearts 
to good satisfaction. Second day, rode back to [ were contrited before Him. Returned again to 
Swanzey to their Monthly “Meeting, and | Pittsfield, Dover, Berwick, Sea Brook, Ames- 
though some unruly, ranting spirits seemed | bury, Newbery, Salem, and Lynn, and had 
much to trouble the Church, yet truth gave | 8me precious heavenly meetings, and others 
us the victory, to the rejoicing of many hearts, | 0n!y so in a small degree, Society in scme of 
Third-day, at Worin we had an appointed | those places being evidently in a dwindling 
meeting among the Baptists, in which the | state. The spirit of ranterism on the one 
doctrines of the gospel were largely opened, | hand, and lukewarmness and indifference on 
I believe, to good satisfaction ; our dear friend | the other, seemed to threaten destruction, but 
Daniel Braton being with us, and much | living remnant seemed in most places to be 
favored in a short and lively testimony. | preserved. May the Lord Almighty, in the 
Fourth-day, attended Providence Monthly | adorable riches of His grace, yet bless the 
Meeting, and Fifth-day, Smithfield Monthly | very dust of Zion, and gather the outcasts of 
Meeting, in both of which Truth’s testimony | Israel and the dispersed of Judah, and build 
went forth with clearness and good demon- | Up and fortify Jerusalem. 
stration, especially the latter, in which the glor- (To be continued.) 
ious gospel redemption by our Lord Jesus — Se call 
Christ was renewedly opened to my view, as ScanpaL.—A story is told of a woman 
my mind was solely dependent on Him who who freely used her tongue to the scandal of 
has the key of David, who opened the un- others, and made a confession to the priest of 
speakable treasures of the kingdom of hea- what she had done He gave her a ripe 
ven, and furnished my poor mind with ability thistle-top, and bade her to go out in various 
to proclaim the glad tidings of the everlasting directions and scatter the seeds one by one. 
gospel of life and salvation. Put up with our Wondering at the penance, she obeyed, and 
dear friend Josiah Shove; and Sixth-day of then returned and told her confessor. To her 
the week, and 30th of the Sixth month, we | #™@zement, he bade her go back and’ gather 
attended the Monthly Meeting at North- the scattered seeds; and when she objected 
bridge, a time of close exercise and deep that it would be impossible, he replied that it 
mourning over the lamentable state of things | Would be still more difficult to gather up and 
as then seemed to be opened to my mind very | destroy all the evil reports which she had 
unexpectedly, and some strength was merci- circulated about others. Any thoughtless, 
fully vouchsafed to labor for the restoration | ©@Teless child can scatter a handful of thistle- 
of love and unity in the Church, and to seed before the wind in a moment, but the 
sound an alarm among the watchmen upon strongest and wisest man cannot gather them 
the walls. After meeting, a Friend gave me again.— Methodist. 
a hint that I was not mistaken in my prospect - 
of the state of things in that meeting. First- 
day, we attended Bolton Meeting to good 
satisfaction; and Second-day, rode to Weare; a a a 
aud Fourth-day attended meeting, the north} I have for a long time been interested in, 
side; Fifth-day, the south side, in both of|and of latter years increasingly concerned 
which, especially the latter, the ever-blessed | for, the spread of a lively Christian faith. 
Truth arose into dominion, so as to reign over | Not in form, ritual or ceremony, but in a 
all. Blessed furever be the great name of | Divine ever present Power, sufficient for man’s 
Israel’s helper, for without Him we can do/jsalvation and redemption. And my earnest 
nothing. Sixth-day, rode to Pittsfield; and | desire is that mankind may be brought to 
First-day, attended their meeting to some| realize and adopt it, and have their lives 
degree of satisfaction, though Truth seemed | regulated thereby; and may the Society of 
at a very low ebb, and things much out of| Friends, in a very especial manner, build 
order, and after visiting some of my former | thereon and find safety. 
acquaintances and relations, I returned to} We speak of the realm of faith, and the 
Weare and attended their Monthly Meeting; | realm of reason, and correctly so. Where 
it was a time gratefully to be remembered. | the latter ends the former begins. They are 
The trumpet was renewedly sounded as on | not, necessarily, antagonistic, yet they often 
the holy mount, and a solemn assembly | appear to be so. There is no need of the 
called, and the people gathered, and the! exercise of faith in anything which is within 
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the scope of reason. It is only in those great 
and essential principles of Christianity which 
reason cannot comprehend and explain, or 
which lie beyond its scope, that we have play 
for the exercise of faith. “Faith being the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” It has become the settled 
conviction of many, that the tendency of this 
age is towards rationalism, if uot materialism ; 
perhaps both. 

It therefore behooves Friends, as well as 
all other professors of the Christian religion, 
to be on their guard against the inroads of its 
insidious approach. For it is an evil of 
immense magnitude. When we consider that 
this rationalistic theory is making rapid 
strides, that it has become aggressive in its 
character, and that its advocates and defend- 
ers rank among those who may be considered 
leaders, in some sense, in some of the schools 
of science and philosophy, we may well pause 
and consider. These so called teachers pro- 
fess to know much, are confident and bold, and 
look down upon the opposers of their theory 
as ignorant and of but little account. 


Is it to be considered that there is great 
wisdom in man’s assumption that the finite 
can comprehend the Infinite? That the limited 
capacity of human reason can find out the 
inscrutable God? Shall the thing formed say 
to Him that formed it, why hast Thou made 
me thus? Or shall we not rather bow in 
humility and confiding faith to the great 
Lord of all, the Creator of heaven and earth ; 
and accept our position in the world as we 
find it, as the best possible for us, depending 
upon our Creator who built the Universe to 
sustain, uphold and govern it according to 
His sovereign will and pleasure? Not daring 
to assume and propagate the dogma that the 
Universe, having been created, will run of 
itself, nor that frail, finite, fallible man can 
run it. Impious thought! He who doeth 
all things well will do for us exceeding abun- 


dantly, even more than we can ask or think, | 


if we will only put our trust and faith in 
Him. For He who made the worlds, and 
man the highest order of His workmanship, 


will govern all, for His right it is, and bring | 


all to obey His behests. Then let there be a 
ielding and a submission on our part. Let 
im command. Let us obey. “ For there is 


a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 


Almighty giveth him understanding” This 
is man’s great characteristic. It is that by 
which he is distinguished above the other 
orders of creation. He is accountable to God 
for his actions. He may, by sin and trans- 


gression, become a fallen angel, or, by obedi- 
ence and faithfulness, an angel in light and 
glory. 

“ We were born for a higher destiny than 
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that of earth.” “There is a realm where the 
rainbow never fades, and where the stars will 
be spread out before us like the islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the beauti- 
ful beings that here pass before us like visions, 
shall stay in our presence forever.” 

And this beautiful abode is heaven. It is 
the residence of angel and archangel, and 
the spirits of just men made perfect. No 
unclean or impure thing can ever enter it. 

Man’s higher nature, the spiritual, the im- 
mortal, points out his higher destiny. The 
spiritual is above the natural; and there is 
a continual warfare going on between them 
as to which shall have the victory and the 
government of our lives. They cannot hoth 
govern at the same time. The spiritual 
should govern the natural, and this being 
governed by the Creator, must be in har- 
mony with Him. It is to man’s spiritual 
perceptions and understanding alone, that 
power is given to hear the voice of Deity, and 
comply with the terms of the Divine‘law. Is 
it not proper that our faith should extend 
thus far, even though it come in conflict with 
rationalistic and materialistic notions? It is 
to such notions, by the aid of that which sci- 
entists term the unchangeable laws of nature, 
that they attempt to build up this system. 
It is an error, an ignus fatuus, a vapo 
opinion only. How dreadful the thought 
that the Universe can do without God! that 
man, proud man, with the great faculty and 
power of reason, is sufficient! Man should 
never assume the prerogative of Deity. ‘‘ For 
the Lord will not give His glory to another, 
nor His praise to graven images.” Then let 
man submit to the turning and overturning of 
the Divine hand upon him in simplicity of 
faith; let him come under the refining opera 
tion of the Divine word, which will aon 
his heart, purify his affections, regulate all 
his passions, nad bring all into subjection to 
the will of Heaven. Thus securing his own 
eternal happiness. 

New York, Third mo. 5th, 1874. 


—_——_--~~oe—o 
From The Methodist. 
CHEERFULNESS. 


Depend upon it, those who gain the most 
love and are the nearest to perfect happiness 
in this world, where all must sometimes suffer, 
are the cheerful ones; those who, like the 
little birds, can trust to their Father for daily 
bread, 


“ And feel at heart that One above, 
In perfect wisdom, pefect love, 
Is working for the best ;” 


and who, when the dark clouds of adversity 
obscure the light, can look through them all 
at the blue sky beyond, and hopefully wait 
for the sunshine. Be cheerful, so the world 
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will be made a little brighter while you are 
in it, and a dark spot be left when you are 
yone. I cannot conclude better than by quot- 
ing those lines of Goldsmith, which so beauti- 
fully describe the cheerful, contented spirit : 


‘‘Like some tall cliff, that rears its awful form 
Above the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
—Mary Rudland. 


—_—_——— 0 


SELF DISCIPLINE, 


There is always some danger of self-disci- 
pline leading to a state of self-confidence ; 
and the more so when the motives for it are 
of a poor and worldly character, or the re- 
sults of it outward only and superficial. But, 
surely when a man has got the better of any 
bad habit or evil disposition, his sensations 
should not be those of exultation only. 
Ought they not rather to be akin to the shud- 
dering faintness with which he would survey 
a chasm that he had been guided to avoid, 
or with which he would recall to mind a du- 
bious deadly struggle which had terminated 
in his favor ? 


Self-discipline is grounded on self-knowl-, 


edge. A man may be led to resolve upon 
some general course of self discipline by a 
faint glimpse of his moral degradation ; let 
him not be contented with that small insight. 
He must try to probe his own nature thor- 
oughly ; must strive to learn the whole truth 
about himself, and not shrink from telling it 
to his own soul. 

Imagine the soul, then, thoroughly awake 
to its state of danger, and the whole energies 
of the man devoted toself-improvement. At 
this point there often arises a habit of intro- 
spection which is too limited in its nature; 
we scrutinize each action as if it were a thing 
by itself, independent and self-originating ; 
and so our scrutiny does less good, perhaps, 
than might be expected from the pain it gives 
and the resolution it* requires. Any truthful 
examination into our actions must be good; 
but we ought not to be satisfied with it, until 
it becomes both searching and progressive. 
Its aim should be not only to investigate 
instances, but to discover principles. Thus, 
suppose that our conscience upbraids us for 
any particular.bad habit; we then regard 
each instance of it with intense self reproach, 
and long for an opportunity of proving the 
amendment which seems certain to arise from 
our pangs of regret. The trial comes; and 
sometimes our former remorse is awakened 
and saves us; and sometimes it is forgotten, 
and our conduct is as bad as it was before 
our conscience was awakened. Now in such 
a case we should begin at the beginning, and 
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strive to discover where it is that we are 
wrong in the heart. This is not to be done 
by weighing each particular instance, and 
observing .after what interval it occurred, 
and whether with a little more or a little less 
temptation than usual ; instead of dwellin 

chiefly on mere circumstances of this kind, 
we should try and get at the substance of 
the thing, so as to ascertain what fundamen- 
tal precept of God is violated by the habit in 
question. That precept we should make our 
study ; and then there is more hope of a per- 
manent amendment. . . ° ‘ . 

It is by adding to our good purposes, and 
nourishing the affections which are rightly 
placed, that we shall best be able to combat 
the bad ones. By adopting such a course 
you will not have yielded to your enemy, 
but will have gone, in all humility, to form 
new alliances. You will then resist an evil 
habit with the strength which you have 
gained in carrying out a good one. You will 
find, too, that when you set your heart upon 
the things that are worthy of it, the small 
selfish ends, which used to be so dear to it, 
will appear almost disgusting ; you will wonder 
that they could have had such hold upon you. 

In the same way, if you extend and deep- 
en your sympathies, the prejudices which 
have hitherto clung obstinately to you will 
fall away ; your former uncharitableness will 
seem absolutely distasteful; you will have 
brought home to it feelings and opinions with 
which it cannot live. 

Man, a creature of two-fold nature, body 
and soul, should have both ‘parts of that na- 
ture engaged in any matter in which he is 
concerned ; spirit and form must both enter 
into it. It is idol-worship to substitute the 
form for the spirit ; but it is a vain philoso- 
phy which seeks to dispense with the form. 
All this applies to self-discipline. 


See how most persons love to connect some 
outward circumstance with their good resolu- 
tions; they resolve on commencing the new 
year with a surrender of this bad habit; they 
will alter their conduct as soon as they are 
at such a place. The mind thus shows its 
feebleness ; but we must not conclude that the 
support it naturally seeks is useless, At the 
same time that we are to turn our chief at- 
tention to the attainment of right principles, 
we cannot safely neglect any assistance which 
may strengthen us in contending against bad 
habits ; far is it from the spirit of true hu- 
mility to look down upon such -assistance. 
Still these auxiliaries partake of a mechanical 
nature; we must not expect more from them 
than they can give; they may serve as aids to 
memory ; they may form landmarks, as it 
were, of our progress; but they cannot, of 
themselves, maintain that progress.— Helps. 
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The following extract from Fenelon was 
published in the “ Intelligencer” many years 
ago, but reading it again in the. Christian 
Register, we were renewedly impressed with 
its excellence, and feel that it is worthy a re- 
print: 


FIDELITY IN LITTLE THINGS. 


Great virtues are rare; the occasions for 
them are very rare; and when they do occur 
we are prepared for them ; we are excited by 
the grandeur of the sacrifice; we are sup- 
ported either by the splendor of the deed in 
the eyes of the world, or by the self-compla- 
cency that we experience from the perfor- 
mance of an uncommon action. Little things 
are unforeseen ; they return every moment ; 
they come in contact with our pride, our in- 
dolence, our haughtiness, our readiness to 
take offense; they contradict our inclinations 
perpetually. We would much rather make 
certain great sacrifices to God, however vio- 
lent and painful they might be, upon condi- 
tion that we should be rewarded by liberty to 
follow our own desires and habits in the de- 
tails of life. It is, however, only by fidelity 
in little things that a true and constant love 

A God can be distinguished from a passing 
fervor of spirit. ‘ ‘ , ‘ 

Let us remember that God looks in our 
actions only for the motive. The world judges 
us by appearance; God counts for nothing 
what is most dazzling tomen. What He de- 
sires is a pure intention, true docility, and a 
sincere self-renunciation. All this is exercised 
more frequently, and in a way that tries us 
more severely, on common than on great oc- 
casions. Sometimes we cling more tenacious: 
ly to a trifle than to a great interest. It 
would give us more pain to relinquish an 
amusement than to bestow a great sum in 
charity. We are more easily led away by 
little things, because we believe them more 
innocent and imagine that we are less at- 
tached to them; nevertheless, when God de- 
prives us of them, we soon discover from the 
pain of privation how excessive and inexcus- 
able was our attachment tothem. The sin- 
cerity of our piety is also impeached by the 
neglect of minor duties. What probability is 
there that we should not hesitate to make 
great sacrifices when we shrink from slight 
ones ? 

But what is most dangerous to the mind is 
the habit it acquires of unfaithfulness. True 
love to God thinks nothing small. All that 
can please or displease Him is great. It does 
not produce constraint and weak scruples, but 
it places no limits to its fidelity ; it acts with 
simplicity, and as it is not embarrassed with 

things that God has not commanded, it never 





hesitates a moment about what He does com™ 
mand, whether it be great or small. 

Those persons who are naturally less exact 
ought to make an inviolable law with them- 


selves about trifle. They are tempted to 


despise them; they have a habit of thinking 
them of no consequence; they are not aware 


of the insensible growth of the passions; they 


forget even their own most fatal experience. 
They trust to a delusive courage, though it 
has before failed them, for the support of 
their fidelity. 

“Tt isa trifle,” they say, “ it is nothing.” 
True; but it is a nothing that will be every- 
thing to you; a trifle that you prefer to the 
will of God ; a trifle that will be your ruin. 


There is no real elevation of mind in a con- 


tempt of little things; it is, on the contrary, 
from too narrow views that we consider those 
things of little importance which have in fact 
such extensive consequences. The more apt 
we are to neglect small things, the more we 
ought to fear the effects of this negligence, be 
watchful over ourselves, and place around us, 
if possible, some insurmountable barrier to 
this remissness. Do not let us be troubled at 
this constant attention to trifles; at first it 
will require courage to maintain it, but it is 
a penance that we have need of, and that will 
at last bring us peace and serenity. God will 
gradually render this state pleasant and easy 
to us.—Fenelon. 





A TRUTH may be self-evident to one mind 
which is not self-evident to another, but may 
require, on the contrary, a laborious process 
or verification. And does not this, again, 
lead us to see how entirely dependent are the 
phenomena of mind upon the power of special 
faculties, and how this power is itself depen- 
dent on the adjustments of organization? In 
the world of physics, we know that we are 
surrounded by movements which never, make 
themselves sensible to us—pulsations which 
excite in our eyes no sense of light, and 
others which excite in our ears no sense of 
sound—and all this for the want of adjusted 
organs. And so it would seem as if the mind 
of man were an instrament attuned only to 
a certain range of knowledge, but as if within 
that range it were capable of finer and finer 
adjustments to the harmonies of truth. These 
cannot make themselves heard where there is 
no organ to catch the sound. Nor could that 
organ translate them into thought—into that 
conscious apprehension of which an idea es- 
sentially consists—had it not its own pre-ad- 
justed relation to the verities of the world. 
—Argyle. 





Waoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, 


keapeth his sou! from troubles.—Solomon. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DR. LORD’S LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 43.) 


The life of Charlemagne was the topic of the 
15th lecture, but my inability to attend it 
revents any notice of the subjects of which 
it treated. Gregory the 7th was next in or- 
der. He was born near Soana, in Tuscany, 
in 1015, and received the family name of 
Hildebrand. His youth was spent at Rome, 
in the monastery of St. Mary's; from there 
he went to France and became an inmate of 
the celebrated monastery at Cluny. Here 
his education was perfected, and from this 
training he acquired those habits of austerity 
which distinguished his whole life. His ef- 
forts to correct the abuses of the church sub- 
jected him to the displeasure of the clergy, 
who endeavored to prevent his election to the 
papacy, which occurred in 1093. He issued 
& mandate, enjoining celibacy on the clergy, 
and prohibited the sale of indulgences ; he 
also forbid the right of investiture, which 
pon a grant of land or other benefices 

y the clergy. This was a heavy blow to the 
class who were reaping the benefit; but he 
saw that society was groaning under these 
abuses, and needed a strong arm to redress 
them. He labored unceasingly, by personal 
exhortation, by encyclical letters, by remon- 
strance and censure, to enforce the details of 
church discipline. But the offending Bish- 
ops appealed to Henry III, of Germany, 
for support. He sustained them in their 
disobedience, and was summoned by the Pope 
to appear at Rome to answer the charge of 
disrespect preferred against him. Henry 
treated this demand with indifference, and 
assembled a diet at Worms in 1076, at which 
he formally, and with ostentatious authority, 
deposed the Pontiff and absolved the clergy 
from any allegiance to him. 

This struggle between the temporal and 
spiritual power was the conflict of the century, 
—two great forces publicly arraigned against 

, each other. The surrender of either involved 
great issues. 

As soon as the news of Henry’s action 
reached the Pope he assembled a council, and 
publicly, with great solemnity, pronounced an 
anathema and sentence of excommunication 
upon the Emperor. The news of this papal 
denunciation was electric. For by the laws 
of the Empire such an anathema, if not re- 
voked within a year, would absolve all sub- 
jects from allegiance to the crown. 

Henry trembled for his throne, although 
he professed to treat the edict with indiffer- 
ence; but its effect was too manifest on the 
minds of the people to longer disregard it. 
The safety of the crown was in imminent 


peril. 
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that he had died than submitted.” 


Assuming an appearance of penitence, he 


set out in mid-winter with his wife and infant 
son, crossed the Alps, and was exposed for 
three days to the inclemency of the weather, 
Clad in a hair cloth shirt as a symbol of pen- 
itence, he stood a bare footed suppliant at the 
gate of the Papal palace. 
ation, the Pope consented to remove the ban 
of excommunication. But the repentance of 
Henry was only nominal ; successes renewed 
his courage, his feeling of hostility returned, 
and in 1080 he again deposed the Pope and 
appointed a successor. 
cient to execute his plans, and Gregory 
retired to Monte-Cassino, where he died in 
1805 with these pathetic words upon his lips: 
“Thave loved justice and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die an exile.” 


After this humili- 


His force was suffi- 


At this period of the world we are pre- 


pared to express a feeling of gratification 
that Henry obtained the ascendancy. The 


Doctor with enthusiasm said “ it were better 
But there 
is much in the character of Gregory to respect. 


and admire. 


The laws for the government of the church 
were superior to the civil code. The Barons 
were ignorant and cruel. Very many abuses 
deformed society, and Gregory believed that 
church discipline was more effective to cor- 
rect them than the arm of civil power. With 
unbending energy he sought to restrain the 
tyranny and oppression of his subjects. He 
befriended the friendless—providing shelter 
for the widow and orphan, and affording re- 
lief to the poor. But the one great error of 
his life was the attempt to enforce celibacy 
upon the clergy. The idea that marriage 
was incompatible with a pure spiritual life 
was founded upon a dogma of the church 
that should have found no place in the minds 
of the people. The fruits were dark and 
evil only. 

St. Bernard, the subject of the nine- 
teenth lecture, was one of the most influential 
theologians of the 12th century. Atan early 
age, he, with five brothers and a few friends, 
who had been influenced by his persuasive 
eloquence, entered the monastry of Citeaux. 
In 1015 he was elected Abbott, and thence- 
forward devoted himself to the duties of his 
calling. 

One hundred and sixty (160) monasteries 
of the order of the Bernardines were founded 
by him, and his remarkable eloquence swelled 
the number of converts to an unparalled ex- 
tent. So powerfully did his appeals control 
the minds of men, that wives and mothers 
sought to protect their families from his influ- 
ence. Another circumstance contributed to 
increase their ranks. The sons of indigent 
parents were admitted to all the privileges of 
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the monastery, and if meritorious, were raised | good than human language can portray. It 
to the highest offices in the church. All dis- | has, by the mercy of Jehovah, saved thus far 
tinctions of rank were abolished, and a pow-| one immortal soul. It surely is an unspeak- 
erful influence was thus exerted upon the| able favor to feel acquitted in the Divine 
ecclesiastical affairs of Europe. sight, and the ministration of justification by 
In leaving the character of St. Bernard we | Him is indeed glorious, although we feel un- 
feel that we have not done justice to his mem-| worthy of the favor, and that all praise is 
ory. A life so spiritual, so full of Christian | due to Him who fulfils the promise to be a 
thought, was in marked contrast to the dry | Helper in the needful time. Blessed be His 
and cold scholasticism of his age. He was|name. Without His aid we poor, frail crea- 
said to be intolerant in his treatment of Ab-| tures could do no good thing; even our 
elard, and he refuted with ardor what seemed | thoughts and feelings we cannot keep in a 
to him to be heresy, although he rejected | state acceptable to Him without His help. 
himself the doctrine of the “immaculate con- | Under a sense of my own unworthiness, often 
ception,” which had been introduced into the | when the aspiration of my soul arises to the 
French church. He rose superior to the preju- | Divine majesty, the language is, If I did not 
dices of his age in repressing the persecutions | know that I am the workmanship of Thy 
of the Jews in Germany. So eloquent was he, | power and wisdom, I would not dare to ap- 
and so silvery-toned his voice, that he re-| proach Thee even in prayer. Then again, 
ceived the title of the “‘ melliffluous Doctor,” | when, we feel our own littleness and His om- 
and his writings were termed “a river of Para-| nipotence and majesty, how can we presume 
dise.” Luther said of him, “if ever there| to omit the performance of any duty we feel 
was on earth a God-fearing and holy monk, | He requires of us. Oh! then, dear friend, do 
it was St. Bernard, of Clairveaux.” not plead excuses when any service is re- 
The closing sentences of Dr. Lord were | quired of thee. Thou hast realized the sure 
eloquently impressive. He described a sick | and abundant reward of Him who is all love 
and weary soul in its reachings after a higher | and mercy. 
life, a better destiny, but we cannot do the I know the cross to the creature is great, 
matter justice and refrain from further com-| and that deep trials and baptisms are to be 
ment. E. P.C. | endured to humble and prepare instruments 


—_— = to labor in His vineyard, but look to Him, 
Sas Cc R A P Se and rely upon Him, and He will carry thee 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 



















































through all, and put a newsong in thy mouth, 
even praises to His adorable name. 








I wanted to hear how you finished your 
arduous concern, and I rejoice to be informed 
that you both arrived safely at home in usual 
health, and, over and above all, in that sweet 
peace of mind that the world can neither give 
nor take away. Oh what great encourage- 
ment to others to dedicate themse'ves fully to 
the service of our heavenly Father. Often 
have my prayers been put up to Him who is 
a God hearing prayer, that He would send 
into His vineyard faithful and devoted labor- 
ers to strengthen the faith of the people, and 
especially the members of our religious So- 
ciety, making as we do the high protession of 
being led and guided by the Divine Spirit ; 
therefore I felt thankful for your visit and 
labors among us. I hear much satisfaction 
expressed, and trust your labors were not in 
vain. If the visited do not profit by it the 
fault will be ours; and I feel that you can 
say as I did once, to one who, not fully un- 
derstanding the subject after I had said to 
her in reply to her inquiries, that I had at- 
tended all the meetings in our portion of the 
Society, and many of them more than once, 
she said, “And what good has it all done?” 

replied, It has done a greater amount of 





Tam glad of evidences among Friends of 
advancing liberality, may I not say enlighten- 
ment? A brighter day, I trust, is about to 
dawn upon us, when spiritual freedom can be 
enjoyed, and every one be permitted to ex- 
press properly and seasonably the deepest 
convictions of his heart and understanding, 
which are both illuminated by the same glori- 
ous effulgence, without apprehension of 
“church” censure, or rather, without being 
subjected to censure and unfavorable criti- 
cisms by officious members of our Society or- 
ganization. 

The foundation principles of our religious 
Society or “Church,” which are the out- 
growths from obedience to the comprehensive 
injunction, “Mind the Light,” are broad 
enough ani strong enough to hold and sup- 
port the whole family of man. 

As stated on the last page of the “ Young 
Friends’ Manual,” The principles and _ tes- 
timonies of Friends are as pure as divinity, as 
broad as humanity, and as enduring as eter- 
nity. If only lived out by all mankind, they 
would restore paradise, supply all the wants 
of our consciousness, and make a Heaven 
upon earth; and every individual, however 
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humble and wherever situated, who faithful- 
ly and devotedly, in obedience to the Holy 
Spirit, lives out these pure and holy princi- 
ples in the exercise of universal love, kind- 
ness and charity, is already with God in the 


kingdom of Heaven, and established in peace 
and bliss. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MUNTH 21, 1874 








CHARLES SUMNER.—We join in the general 
feeling of sorrow which is spread over the 
nation, in view of the death of this eminent 
man. His persistent advocacy of every just 
and enlightened measure of reform since his 
entrance into public life, entitles him to the 
gratitude of his country, however his judg- 
ment may at times have erred. The purity 
of his motives has never been seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Charles Sumner, from the day of his en- 
trance into the Senate, was very earnest in 
his opposition to the slave labor system in the 
Southern States. For a time he stood almost 
alone in the advanced position he occupied, 
and he never permitted to pass unimproved 
an opportunity to assail slavery. His elo- 
quent and carefully prepared speeches on 
this subject were extensively read and greatly 
admired throughout the country, and were 
considered models of literary composition. 
One of his most eloquent and forcible speeches, 
delivered in the Senate in the spring of 1856, 
during the Kansas excitement, brought upon 
him the cruel personal attack from the effects 
of which, it is supposed, he never entirely 
recovered _ 

When slavery became a thing of the past, 
he devoted his energies and great talents to 
securing “ civil rights” for the race he had 
so long labored to benefit. For his consis- 
tent devotion to their cause when they stood 
greatly in need of an advocate, the colored 
people of this country will, we believe, hold 
him in grateful remenbrance. Almost the 
last words that he breathed were, “ Take care 
of my civil rights bill.” Even to the last 
moment of his life the prayer for justice 
trembled upon his lips. 

Sumner’s advocacy of the principle of peace 
commenced as early as the year 1845, when, 
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on the anniversary of American Independ- 
ence, he pronounced an oration, before the 
Boston authorities, on “ The True Grandeur 
of Nations.” This oration, worthy of his 
best days, when experience and culture had 
ripened his talents, was pronounced by Rich- 
ard Cobden “the noblest contribution made 
by any modern writer to the cause of peace.” 
Said the orator on this occasion : 


“ War is utterly and irreconcilably incon- 
sistent with true greatness. Man has wor- 
shipped in military glory a phantom idol, 
compared with which the colossal images of 
ancient Babylon or modern Hindostan are 
but toys; and we in this favored land of free- 
dom, in this blessed day of light, are among 
the idvlators. The Heaven-descended injuc- 
tion, know thyself, still speaks to an unheed.- 


ing world from the far-off letters of gold at . 


Delphi; know thyself —know that the moral is 
the noblest part of man, transcendinz far that 
which is the seat of passion, strife, and war— 
nobler than the intellect itself. .... True 
greatness consists in imitating, as nearly as 
possible for finite man, the perfections of an 
Infinite Creator; above all, in cultivating 
those highest perfections, justice and love, 

. The True grandeur of humanity 
is in moral elevation, sustained, enlightened, 
and decorated by the intellect of man.” 

The disease from which death resulted was 
an affection of the nerves of the heart, com- 
plicated with symptoms of a rheumatic or 
gouty nature. Dr. Brown Sequard says that 
the convulsion that took place at death was 
caused by the rupture of the heart. The death 
of Sumner took place at Washington, Third 
month 11th, 1874. He was aged 63 years. 1 

Some of the incidents of the last hours are 
of tender interest. From the Press of this 
city, we take these words : 

“ Towards the close of the eventful scene, 
Judge Hoar came into the room, when the 
Senator again called attention to the “ civil 
rights bill,’ whereupon Judge Hoar promised 
him that it should not be lost, at the same 
time kissing the Senator’s hand. About ten 
minutes before his death, he called Judge 
Hoar and said, “ Tell Emerson I Jove and 
revere him.” The Judge answered, “I will 
tell Emerson you love and revere him, for he 


has told me you had the whitest soul he ever 
knew.” 


nghesnastililialnsiadaay 

Tae TEMPERANCE MovEMENT.—The great 
temperance agitation, which origina‘ed a few 
weeks ago in the state of Ohio, and is now 
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bearing down all opposition in some of our 
Western cities and towns, is one of the most 
noteworthy incidents of the day ;—remark- 
able alike for the unusual means employed, 
and for the degree of success with which it 
has been attended. 

Alluding to one of the towns in which this 
movement began, a correspondent of the “ In- 
dependent ” writes : 





“Too much leisure invites dissipation, and many 
of the scions of our excellent old families have 
gone under before the destroying evil of intemper 
ance. Hardly a prominent family in Hillsborough 
but has felt the keen shafts of this adversary. In 
some all the male members have died intemperate 
or are in danger of doing so. If it were not im- 
proper, I could connect with the names of most of 
the women, who are prominent in carrying on this 
movement in two of the largest places in which this 
work has been highly successful, (some one dear as 
life cut down in youth or manhood) with some of 
whose names the country, at large, is not unfa- 
miliar.” ° 


If this statement be correct, we can readily 
imagine that the long endured feelings of 
distress, which at first found veut in the secret 
appeal, “‘ How long, oh Lord, how long shall 


| this terrible evil continue?” should, at last, 


have culminated in such a movement. 

There can be little doubt that this agita- 
tion is spasmodic in its character, and that, 
ike other popular excitements, it will in- 
crease to a certain extent and then die away, 
those participating in it returning to the 
wonted calm of their lives, looking back, it 
may be, with wonder on their unwonted zeal. 
But we may hope and believe that some good 
seed will have been sown. The public at- 
tention, which has thus been called to the 
subject of intemperance, and the increased 
odium thrown on the liquor traffic, are some- 
thing, and may result in a more general adop- 
tion of the advice given in our Discipline, 
that Friends should “abstain from renting 
their property, or furnishing any materials 
whereby our testimony against spirituous li- 
quors, as a drink, will be violated.” 

There are some who are looking earnestly 
to the members of the Society of Friends to 
be active in this reform, and who are remind- 
ing them of their noble inheritance as pio- 
neers in the attack upon the evils that afflict 
society. 
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An earnest appeal on this subject is con- 
tained in a recent letter from Mary Sewell, 
published in the London Friend ; she says : 


‘‘Qne would, beforehand, have concluded that 
this ponderous evil, with its incalculable results of 
misery and temporal and spiritual loss would, like 
the slave-trade or slavery, or any other great wrong 
with which they have contended, have roused the 
Society almost as a man; for surely this great civil 
war, this great oppression, this great bondage, is not 
inferior in malignity and disaster to any other that 
has defaced the anna!s of the world, and especially 
of our own country. 

“| have sometimes thought that the statistics of 
intemperance are so enormous that we do not real- 
ize them; like calculated distances of the fixed 
stars, billions and quadrillions make no impression 
on the mind: we simply do not take them in. 

“If Friends would but take this subject up in 
their ancient spirit of resolute self-sacrifice and 
generous, sieady enthusiasm. they would, I have no 
doubt, come off conquerors; becauze it is not only 
the Lord’s battle, but so appropriate, so homogene- 
ous, to the character and vocation of Friends. They 
have so much moral courage; they are not afraid of 
other men’s faces; they are not shackled so much 
by the conventionalities of society ; and they have 
obtained such a high standing as philanthropists, 
that they are expected not only to be good but to do 
good. . ‘ ‘ ° . . 

“They have not now any very special work asa 
body that I know of ; and persons often remark that 
the Friends have finished their work. I do not be- 
lieve it myself; and ii they wonld but plant their 
battering-rams against the gin-palaces and the beer- 
shops, the world would soon be convinced that the 
old life was in them ” 


Nore.—Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting 
was held at Moorestown, New Jersey, as usual, 
on Third month 11th, and was a large and 
interesting meeting. Our friends, David and 
Naomi Barnes, were in attendance, and both 
had words of good counsel and of encourage- 
ment to present. 





MARRIED. 

HICKS—WILLETS.—On the 21st of lst mo., 1874, 
at the house of William P. Willets of Roslyn, Long 
Island, Gilbert Hicks of Westbury, to Amelia 
Willets of the former place. 

As this marriage was an unusual occurrence, both 
of the parties being deat mutes, and the ceremony 
performed in the impressive language of the Society 
of Friends, by spelling each word by the aid of the 
Manual Alphabet of the Deaf and Dumb, it was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. One of the parties was a 
member and also the father of the other, and it was 
gratifying to all their friends that, notwithstanding 
their great privation in never having heard the bar- 
mony of the human voice, they preferred this mode 
of accomplishing their marriage. 
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The Principal of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Isaac Lewis Peet, once their be- 
loved teacher, and almost as a father to many of 
the pupils under his care, interpreted the words as 
each spelled them ; and after they had subscribed 
their names, he read the certificate to the audience. 
It was the first marriage ceremony performed by 
Friends’ method he had witnessed, and he stated 
that it was the most solemn and impressive he had 
ever attended. It se+med, he said, as if every word 
came direct from the heart. Each word had its 
meaning, and they truly felt the serious import of 
their life-long engagement. y 

Seldom has the writer been present at a more 
solemn marriage. And when one who has long 
been deeply interested in the life of the young hus- 
band offered a prayer for those united in this solemn 
tie for their preservation and true unity with their 
Father and each other, few were unmoved, and the 
meeting was, as such ever ought to ve, a religious 
one. The deaf-mute friends of the parties who were 
present, some of whom were teachers and class- 
mates, added much to the interest of the occasion; 
and to see these children of silence enjoy so intelli- 
gently each other’s company and appear so cheer- 
ful under their priva'ions, was a lesson to those 
blessed with all their senses. 

DIED. 

CONRAD.—On 12th mo. 19th, 1873, after a ling- 
ering illness, John S. Conrad, inthe 27th year of 
his age, son of the late Job Conrad, of Montgom- 
ery County, Pa.; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

GARRETSON.—Near Pendleton, Indiana, on the 
14th of Ist mo., 1874, Sarah, wife of Joel Garret- 
son, in the 59th year of her age; an esteemed 
Friend and member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 

During a protracted illness, which she bore with 
patience and resignation, she was enabled to im- 
part sweet counsel to her husband and children, de- 
siring them to follow her as she had endeavored to 
follow Christ. ‘She spoke of her approaching dis- 
solution with much calmness, not wishing the time 
prolonged. She has left the sweet assurance to her 
many surviving friends, that she has entered into 
that rest prepared for the righteous. 

JONES.—On the 4th inst., of congestion of the 
brain, Marshall L., scn of Martha L. and the late 
William Jones of Darby, Delaware County, Pa.; a 
member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 


JONES.—Suddenly, of heart disease, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., on the 7th inst., Elizabeth, widow of 
Robert Jonés; a member of White Water Monthly 
Meeting. 

MALSBY.—Of pneumonia, Esther S., wife of the 
late Jobn L. Malsby, of Richmond, Ind., in her 57th 
year. 

MOORE.—On the 21st of 2d mo., 1874, at Maple 
Grove, Huntington Co., Ind., Margaret, widow of 
the late John Moore, in her 81st year; a member of 
Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. 

PALMER.—On the 25th of Second month 1874, 
at West Chester, Florence K., only child of George 
and Lizzie R. Palmer, aged 4 years and 3 months. 

PEDRICK.—On the morning of the 4th instant, 
William Pedrick, aged 66 years. 

PHILLIPS.—On the 26th of 2d mo., 1874, in New 
Market, Cunada, Sallie L., wife of George H. Phillips, 
and daughier of the late Oliver H. Lloyd, of Jack- 
son Co., Michigan, in 'he 27th year of her age. 


As the name of Sallie L. Lloyd was for several | 


years somewhat familiar to the readers of the Jntel- 


ligencer, a brief notice of her short but useful life 
may have some interest for them. 


On leaving school, she sought and soon obtained ; 


a situation as teacher of the freed people in Fairfax 
County, Virginia. Although quite young, the energy 
of character and good judgment which she brought 
to the work in which she was thoroughly in’er. 
ested, made her labors eminently successful, and 
won for her the warm friendship of a pleasant cir. 
cle of acquaintances, among whom she had gone ag 
a stranger. 

With so much earnestness did the pupils, as well 
as the teacher, apply themselves to the duties of 
their school-life, that in three years this people, 
with the assistance their white friends of the neigh- 
borhood could give them, were deemed competent 
to take charge of the school. 

Self-reliance being a lesson of the first imp-r- 
tance, it was wisely decid«d to withdraw all un. 
necessary help. 

So ended her mission in Virginia. She was seon 
solicited, by Friends who bad gone from Virginia. 
to Nebraska, to follow them and take a position ag 
teacher in the Pawnee Manual Labor School. This 
she decided to do, and brought to bear upon the 
neglected children of the Indian the same earnest- 
ness of purpose with which she had labored for the 
colored people. The unusual hardships to which 
the employees of the Pawnee Agency were exposed 
in the winter of 1872, told disastrously upon her 
health, never very robust, and the ensuing fall she 
returned to Philadelphia, hoping by judicious treat- 
ment and proper care she might be quite restored. 
Last Fourth month she was married to Géorge H, 
Phillips, a member of Yonge Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, Canada. 

Instead of gaining bodily health she lost it, but 
so gradually that the ties which bound her to this 
world were most gently loosened. Until within four 
days of the end she was able to take her accustomed 
seat at the tablé almost every meal. 

Thus, after some months of peaceful rest in her 
husband’s sunny home, she has “ passed on” to a 
higher life. 


SAUNDERS.—On the evening of the 5th of 3@ 
mo., 1874, Joseph Saunders, Jr., in the 20th year of 
his age; a member of Green Street Moothly Meeting. 





W2uat is religion in its simplest and miost 
essential qualities? It is faithfully trying to 
do whatever we see to be right. There is 
something besides that in religion; there is 
worship, there is conscious communion with 
God, there is love to Christ and trust in Him, 
there is the looking toward eternity. But the 
beginning of all, and in some sense the root 


and ground-work of ali, is just simply right. 


doing; the faithful effort day by day and 


hour by hour to do the plain duty that lies 


before us. Now, just in that very thing lies 
the greatest satisfaction and comfort. There 
is in it that deep, substantial happiness that 
we call peace. No man ever did a right thing 
without tasting something of that satisfaction, 
that inward approval. And the man who 
sets his whole life to the key-note of duty— 
who steadily and faithfully tries to meet each 
obligation as he sees it—has a true and solid 
happiness for his constant companion.—H. W, 
Beecher. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. | 
INTOXICATING BEVERAGES, 
To Friends within the State of New York: 


At a recent meeting of the Representative 


Committee of New York Yearly Meeting. the 
subject of the use of intoxicating we 





claimed an earnest consideration, and a con- 
cern was manifested that Friends should em- | 
brace every opportunity that may present, to 
assist in arresting the increase of this deplor- 
able evil, and, as far as possible, to discour- 
age its prevalence. An interesting address 
was read by Robt. S. Haviland, which has 
been published and extensively circulated. | 

The apparently uncontrolable increase of | 
the use of the article, and the hitherto in- 
effectual legislative enactments to restrain its 
traffic, has ofttimes thrown around my mind 
a cloud of discouragement, as to the pro- 
pability that any agency heretofore employed 
could accomplish the desired result. 

A new view, however, has of recent time 
presented, which I would have offered to es 


| 





committee alluded to, but for want of time. 

Published reports of transactions occurring 
in various sections of the country, indicate 
that the concern is moving the female por- 
tion of the community with an intensity un- 
paralleled on any former occasion. 

Their efforts, in some of the Western States, 
have induced a discontinuance of the liquor 

ce on the part of many dealers upon 
whom legislative penalties had exercised no 
controlling influence. 

But whether the effort, which has induced 
so many liquor dealers to discontinue the 
business, will prevent their resuming it here- 
after, and also prevent others engaging in it, 
after the present visitation shall have passed 


away, is a question which, I suppose, will have 


to be answered very doubtfully. 


This is not intended as a disparaging re- 
mark by any means, for I sympathize with 
all well intended movements, although they 
but partially accomplish the contemplated 
purposes: but the sentiment is offered as a 
reason, among others, why a procedure, vary- 
ing from former ones, should be inaugurated, 
and, also, as a prelude to the proposition about 
to be made. 


The Constitutional Commission, that is, the 
Commission appointed to revise the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York, is said now to 
be in session at Albany. The concern which 
was upon my mind, as before stated, was that 
efforts be made to have incorporated into the 
Constitution a provision to the following ef- 
fect, to wit: 

_ “Women of competent age and qualifica- 
tion are authorized to vote for supervisors and 
other officers, who, by law, are empowered to 
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decide upon the pertinency of granting li- 
censes for the sale of intoxicating liquors.” 

A provision of this tenor, entirely dis- 
entangled from political complications, and 
restricted to a specific purpose, and that pur- 
pose one of the highest moral import, and 
incapable of being deflected in any objection- 
able direction, would likely carry with it an 
influence, a moral influence, which would be 
difficult for the Constitutional Commission, or 
the legislature, to assign a satisfactory reason 
for disregarding. 

Women outside of our Society, or most of 
them, I suppose, would perceive no inconsis- 
tency in exercising their right of suffrage on 
this specific occasion ; but to our own mem- 
bers the proposition may seem startling, and 
on their account I will offer some historic re- 
marks, which may be profitably considered. 

It was many years, perhaps three quarters 
of a century after the origin of our Society, 
that women Friends were not permitted to 
have a distinct Yearly Meeting. As a legisla- 
tive, or executive body, they possessed little 
or no power, even in Monthly or Quarterly 
Meetings. When the proposition was made to 
establish a women’s Yearly Meeting, with 
distinctive prerogatives, it was probably re- 
garded as an unwarrantable innovation, as 
much so as the proposition now under con- 
sideration. In England particularly the con- 
cern lingered thirty years, after it was first 
introduced, before it was finally consummated. 
Tt would doubtless be somewhat amusing, and, 
perhaps, instructive too, to have a rehearsal 
of the arguments then used against enlarging 
the prerogatives of the female portion of 
Friends’ Society. The only argument that 
has been preserved, that I know of, is a very 
brief one, and, perhaps, was presented by a 
worthy Friend. “Give the women an inch,” 
said he, “and they will take an ell.” How- 
ever, after the experience of a hundred years, 
it does not appear that our sister Friends have 
shown any inclination to take more than 
what is their own. 

Adverting again to the proposition to be 
submitted to the “ Constitutional Commssion,” 
it may be noticed that, if adopted, it will 
take the power out of the hands of the legis- 
lature, and will establish the right to vote 
without legislative interposition. 

As, however, there may be a doubt whether 
the Commission will venture thus far, another 
form might be presented, which would be 
exempt from any substantial objegtion, and 
might read as follows : 


“ The legislature shall have power to enact 
a law authorizing women of competent age 
and qualifications to vote for supervisors and 
other officers, who, by law, are empowered to 
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<lecide upon the pertinency of granting licen- 
<es for the sale of intoxicating beverages.” 
The concern may be introduced into the 
Representative Meeting, which convenes the 
first Second-day in Fourth month; but as 
many distant Friends may not be present, 
aud as the members of Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing living in New York State are equally 
interested, I should like to hear an expression 
of their sentiment, by mail, upon the subject. 
GIDEON F Rost. 
Greenvale, Long Island, 3rd mo., 1874. 





MARY SOMERVILLE. 


Extracts from her “ Personal Recollections.” 
Continued from page 48. 
In 1804, Mary Somerville married Samuel 
Greig. After three years of married life she 
returned to her father’s house, in Barntisland, 


a widow. Of her life at this time, she writes : 

“Twas much out of health after my husband’s 
death, and chiefly occupied with my children, es- 
pecially the one I was nursing; but as I did not go 
into society, I rose early and, having plenty of time, 
I resumed my mathematical studies. By this time 
Thad studied plane and spherical trigonometry, conic 
sections and Fergusson’s ‘Astronomy.’ I think it 
was immediately after my return to Scotland that I 
attempted to read Newton’s ‘Principia.’ I found it 
extremely difficult, and certainly did not under- 
stand it till I returned to it some time after, when I 
studied that wonderful work with great assiduity, 
and wrote numerous notes and observations on it. 
At this period mathematical science was at a low 
ebb in Britain; reverence for Newton had prevented 
men from adopting the ‘Calculus,’ which had en- 
abled foreign mathematicians to carry astronomical 
and mechanical science to the highest perfection. 
Profs. Ivory and de Morgan had adopted ‘Calculus ;’ 
but several years elapsed before Mr. Herschel and 
Mr. Babbage were joint-editors with Prof. Peacock, 
in publishing an abridged translation of La Croix’s 
‘ Treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculus.’ 
I became acquainted with Mr. Wallace, editor of a 
mathematical journal; I had solved some of the 
problems contained in it and sent them to him, 
which led to a correspondence, as Mr. Wallace sent 
me his own solutions in return. Mioe were some- 
times right and sometimes wrong, and it occasion- 
ally happened that we solved the same problem by 
different methods. At last I succeeded in solving a 
prizeproblem! It was a diophantine problem, and 
I was awarded a silver medal, cast on purpose, with 
amy name. which pleased me exceedingly. 

“Mr. Wallace was elected professor of mathe- 
matics io the University of Edinburgh, and was 
very kind to me. When | told him that I earnestly 
desired to go through a regular course of mathe- 
matical and astronom cal science, even including 
the highest branches, he gave me a list of the 
requisite books, which were in French, and con- 
sisted of Franceeur’s pure ‘Mathematics,’ and his 
‘ Elements of Mechanics,’ La Croix’s “Algebra’ and 
his large work on the ‘Differential and Integral 
Calculus,’ together with his work on ‘ Finite Differ- 
ences and Series,’ Biot’s ‘ Analytical Geometry and 
Astronomy,’ Poisson’s ‘ Treatise on Mechanics,’ La 
Grange’s ‘ Theory of Analytical Functions,’ Euler’s 
‘ Algebra,’ Euler's ‘lsoperimetrical Problems’ (in 
Latin), Clairault’s ‘Figure of the Earth,’ Monge’s 
* Application of Analysis to Geometry,’ Callet’s 
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‘Logarithms,’ La Place’s ‘Mecanique Celeste’ ang 
his ‘ Analytical Theory of Probabilities,’ etc. 

‘“‘T was thirty-three years of age when | bow 
this excellent little library. I could hardly belieyg 
that I possessed such a treasure, when I looked 
back on the day when I firstesaw the mysterious word 
‘ Algebra, and the long course of years in which | 
had persevered, almost without hope. It taught me 
never to despair. I had now the means, and par. 
sued my studies with incressed assiduity ; conceal. 
ment was no longer possible, nor was it attempted, 
I was considered eccentric and foolish, and my con. 
duct was highly disapproved of by many, especially 
by some members of my own family, as will be seen 
hereafter. They expected me to entertain and keep 
a gay house for them, and in that they were disap. 
pointed. As I was quite independent, I did not care 
for their criticism.” 


In 1812, she married her cousin, William 
Somerville, who sympathized with her in all 
her intellectual pursuits. Again she writes; 


“ Geology, which has now been so far advanced 
as a science, was still in its infancy. Professor 
Playfair and Mr. Hugh Miller had written on the 
subject; and in my gay young days, when Lady 
Helen Hall was occasionally my chaperone, I had 
heard that Sir James Hall had taken up the subject, 
but I did not care about it. I am certain that at 
that time I had never heard the word Geology. | 
think it was now, on going with Somerville to see 
the Edinburgh Museum, that I recognized the fossil 
plants I had seen in the coal limestone on the sands 
at the Links of Burntisland. Ultimately Geology 
became a favorite pursuit of ours, but then minerals 
were the objects of our joint study. 


“Soon after our arrival in London, we became ;- 


acquainted with the illustrious family of the Her- 
scbels, through the kindness of our friend Profes- 
sor Wallace. Nothing could exceed the kindness of 
Sir William. He made us examine his celebrated 
telescopes, and explained their mechanism ; and he 
showed us the manuscripts which recorded the 
nomerous astronomical discoveries he had made, 


“ T took lessons twice a week from Mr. Glover, 
who painted landscapes very prettily, and I liked 
him on account of his kindness to animals, especi- 
ally birds, which he tamed so, that they flew before 
him when he walked, or else sat on the trees, and 
returned to him when he whistled. I regret now 
that I ever resumed my habit of painting in oil; 
water-colors are much better suited to an amateur, 
but as I had never seen any that were good, I was 
not aware of their beauty. 

“T also took lessons in mineralogy from Mrs, 
Lowry, a Jewess, the wife of an eminent line-en- 
graver, who had a large collection of minerals, and, 
in the evening, Somerville and ] amused ourselves 
with our own, which were not numerous. 

“Our house in Hanover Square was within walk- 
ing distance of many of our friends, and of the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, where I at 
tended: the lectures, and Somerville frequently went 
with me. The discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy 
made this a memorable epoch in the annals of 
chemical science. 


“ When we returned * to Hanover Square, I de 
voted my morning hours, as usual, to domestic af- 
fairs ; but now my children occupied a good deal of 
my time. Although still very young, I thought it ad- 
eitivapiadsantsuiepnapuipaaiibe ds baisipaathnbcinmciiiad sigan 


* They passed the winter of 1817 in Rome. 
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engaged @ French nursery maid, that they might 
never suffer what I had done trom ignorance of 


7 modern Meageeges. I besides oy them a 
ed jn such things as | was capa le of teaching, an 
rd which were suited to their age. 
. * «One bright morning Dr. Wollaston came to pay 
a ug a Visit, saying, ‘*] have discovered seven dark 
s lines crossing the solar spectrum, which I wish to 
od, show you;” then, closing the window-sbutters so 
as to leave only a narrow line of light, he put a 
o small glass prism into my hand, telling me how to 
ly pold it. I saw them distinctly. [ was among the 
we frst, if not the very first, to whom he sbowed these 
es. ines, which were the origin of the most wonderful 
“P series of cosmical discoveries, and have proved that 
* many of the substances of our globe are also con- 
gituents of the sun, the stars, and even of the 
am nebule. 
ea : “We went frequently to see Mr. Babbage while 
“4 be was making his Calculating-Machines. He had 
ced § gtranscendent intellect, usconquerable persever- 
s80t § ance, and extensive knowledge on many subjects, 
the } besides being a first-rate mathematician. I always 
ady § foundhim most amiable and patient in explaining the 


had | stracture and use of the engines. The first he made 


ject, § could only perform arithmetical operations. Not 
at at | satisfied with ‘that, Mr. Babbage constructed an 
. IT] analytical engine, which could be so arranged as to 
) 8e@ | perform all kinds of mathematical calculations, and 
fossil print each result. 

ands “Nothing has afforded me so convincing a proof 
logy | of the unity of the Deity as these purely mental 
erals 


conceptions of numerical and mathematical science, 
which have been, by slow degrees, vouchsafed to 
» man, and are still granted in these latter times by 


came e Differential Calculus, now superseded by the 
Her- her Algebra, all of which must have existed in 
rofes- sublimely omniscient Mind from eternity. 

essof} “Many of our triends had very decided and vari- 
rated 


ous religious opinions, but my husband and I never 
entered into controversy. We had too high a re- 
gard for liberty of conscience to interfere with any 
one’s opinions ; so we have lived on ‘terms of sin- 
cere friendship and love with people who differed 
essentially from usin religious views, and in all the 
books which I have written I have confined myself 
stri¢tly and entirely to scientific subjects, althongh 
my religious opinions are very decided.” 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TOBACCO SMOKE, 
m Mrs, 
ne-en- 


8, and, 
rselves 


It is a cheering sign when we find any 
hionable vice claiming the attention of 
r public newspapers. It is said that “ every- 
ly reads these,” and if this be true in only 
a limited sense, very many must see and read 
any strictures entrusted to such a medium of 
communication, and there is certainly a 
chance of the “witness” being reached in 
some. 
Although the following, clipped from a 
New York periodical of a recent date, is 
couched in very strong language, the nuisance 
of which it complains can scarcely be said to 
be therein exaggerated. It has vividly called 
tomind the experience of the writer when 
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a visable for them to acquire foreign languages ; so I 


travelling some time since, which he remem- 
bers to have delineated in one of his “ Notes ’” 
published in the Friends’ Intelligencer. 

But we need not leave our own localities to 
encounter what is complained of. We have 
only to walk the streets of our own goodly 
city any day in the week to be made victims 
of the annoyance. While the writer admits 
to a considerable extent the truth of the 
saying, that “a man’s house is his castle,” 
and denies the right of any, to improperly 
intrude therein, he equally claims, that no 
man has a right to annoy or incommode an- 
other for his own selfish gratification. 

It is too late in the day to enter into a 
dissertation on the evils attendant on the use 
of tobacco, they are too self evident to need 
pointing out; the main object of this com- 
munication being to awaken the inquiry in 
the minds of Friends, as to whether they 
have not something to do in an endeavor to 
arrest “ this increasing evil,” not only in the 
offensive use of the article referred to, but the 
indulgence in it at all. , 

The writer feels almost like hiding his head 
when he sees, as is occasionally the case, 
estimable members of our Society smoking 
in the streets of our city or other public 
places ; and while he desires to throw the 
mantle of charity over this frailty, he some- 
times fears that the influence for good these 
persons otherwise possess, is somewhat weak- 
ened in the minds of thoughtful observers, 
Our extract may now speak for itself. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Third mo, 3, 1874. 

“Tae Smoxine Nuisance.—It meets us 
everywhere. In _ street and railroad cars, 
boat-cabins, on Broadway, and in eating- 
houses, the smokers, losing all sense of de- 
cency and propriety by the deadening influ- 
ence of the filthy weed, puff their smoke in 
the faces of everybody, and fill the air with 
the foul, disgusting nuisance. We have been 
driven from eating houses by those pretend: 
ing to be gentlemen, who pull out their cigar 
or pipe, and sit and smoke as if their very 
life depended upon it. The very fact that 
it so brutalizes all sense of propriety and self- 
respect is enough to utterly condemn the 
filthy practice. Are there no rights of anti- 
smokers which these tobacco devotees are 
bound to respect? We enter our protest 
against this increasing evil and pestilential 
nuisance, worse than the frogs and lice of 
Egypt, and worthy of the most barbarous 
age, and shall join in the cry for lost “rights 
and liberties.” 

THE praises of others may be of use in 
teaching us, not what we are, but what we 
ought to be. 
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For the Children. 


STORY OF A SEED. 


Once upon a time, away down in Georgia, 
a man planted a little eal 

The sun shone warm on it, and the rain 
came and softened it, and it soon began to 
sprout. Day and night it grew, till it was 
high as a man’s head. Buds formed all over 
it, and onenight they burst into bloom. Beau 
tiful cream-colored flowers they were, some- 
thing like a morning-glory. 

By noon the sun was toowarm. The beau- 
tiful blossoms shut their leaves and hung 
their heads, and before night each cream- 
colored flower dropped off. Where each one 
had been, was a little germ. 

This little green germ grew and grew till 
it was as big as an egg, when it burst open, 
and threw out a long, beautiful fluff of cotton 
several inches long. 

It was a cotton-seed, of course. 

Then a man—a negro—came and tore the 
cotton from its boll, put it into a basket with 
others like it, and carried it to a room where 
were hundreds of pounds of cotton. In the 
room was a busy machine, and into that ma- 
chine the cotton was thrown. 

This cotton, you must know, is full of seeds. 
Very troublesome little fellows they are, too, 
for they have no idea of leaving their com- 
fortable home, and it’s very hard to get them out. 

T’ll tell you how the machine does it. As 
the cotton goes in, it comes to a roller covered 
with wire teeth. These teeth seize the cotton, 
and draw it through a sort of grating, so fine 
that the seeds can’t get through so they just 
stay on the outside. 

As the roller goes around, it comes toa 
brush-roller, which brushes off the cotton as 
nicely as any brush can do it. Then the cot- 
ton is packed in a bale, and sent to the cot- 
ton-mills. 

Now the cotton that came from the little 
seed away off in Georgia is by this time very 
dirty, and what do you suppose comes next ? 
A bath? No; what’s good for boys isn’t so 

ood for cotton. It gets—a beating. It is 

aid on a sort of network, and beaten with 
bundles of twigs. The dirt falls through the 
network, and then the cotton is called “ bat- 


it goes between another set of rollers. I won. 
der if there's anything that can’t be done with 
rollers ? 


When it comes out pressed quite firm, it ig 
called “‘ roving,” and is ready to be spun, 

You'll hardly believe me, but the spinning 
is done on a ‘‘ mule”! 

It’s a very peculiar mule, I must admit, 
made of wood and iron, and carrying twenty. 
two hundred spindles. So it spins twenty-two 
hundred threads at once, and is a wonderful 
machine, if it has a funny name. 

‘It spins the loose roving into a much finer 
thread, slightly twisted. This thread next 
runs through a gas flame to burn off the little 
fuzz, then over a brush to take off the ashes, 
and then through a hole in a brass plate just 
the size of the thread. 

- Then it is wound in skeins, and put up in 
five or ten pound bundles. 

After all these travels, the thread hasa 
little rest before it starts through the last ma: 
chine—the one that makes the soft cotton into 
the solid, strong thread we buy on spools to 
sew with. : 

The skeins are wound on to bobbins, and 
put on the machine. Six of the fine threads 
start together. 

Look on a spool, and you'll read, “ Best 
six-cord cotton.” That means, as I said, that 
six of these threads are united to make our 
sewing-thread. 



















over a glass rod, and through a little troug 
of water; then between rollers to press them 
tightly together. Leaving the rollers, they 
go down, twisting as they go, to where a spool 
is fastened. There it is regularly wound on, 
a firm, smooth thread, while the spool moves 
slowly up and down as it winds, so as to make 
regular layers of it. 

Tow the fruit of the little cotton seed has 
become a beautiful spool of thread, ready for 
a useful life. Before it goes out into the world 
it is ornamented at each end with a round 
paper, gummed and stuck on by some child 
The last paper is put over the end of the 
thread to keep it from getting loose, and then 
it is put into packages of a dozen spools. 

You’ve seen fine thread, perhaps as fine a 
No. 200, which we use on sewing-machines, 
but what would you say to thread No. 600, 
only one-third the size of that? And how 
would you like to see that cobweb thread ae 
tually woven into lace? 

At the great Exhibition in London such 
fine lace was shown. And, almost as wonder 
ful, a piece of muslin woven of thread No 
460. It was so delicate that when laid on the 
glass and wet, it could not be seen. 

You know how large a roll of batting ia 
Well, it can be stretched out so as to be mo 















ting.” 

But the cotton from the seed I’m telling 
about don’t stop at batting. It is very fine 
and nice, and it goes to the carding-machine. 
This machine lays all the threads one way by 
drawing it through sets of wire teeth. 

It comes out on to a roller, and is taken off 
by still another roller, on which it looks like 
a wide, fleecy ribbon. But it don’t keep that 
pretty look very long. It is drawn through 
@ funnel, which makes it small and much 
firmer. It isn’t fine enough yet, however, and 
















But I must tell you how they go. Firs 
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MU than a thousand miles long. That is thread 

ith No. 2,100. 

It seems too wonderful to be true, but many 

; is fictons, invented by poets and story-writers, 

are not half so wonderful as many common 

ing things that every day pass under our observa: 

tion.—Harper’s Weekly. 





nit, 

aty- From the New York Observer. 

two THE QUAKER MEETING. 

rful BY MARY 8. BRAINABD. 

iner Hush! brooding Silence lets her soft wing fall, 


And Peace stoops down to kiss each reverent face ; 
1ext The noisy world, outside the high brick wall, 


ittle Heightens the calm of this secluded place. 
shes, No movement of the forms in sober gray, 
just No whisper, not the creaking of a door, 
No wanderiog hands, nor roving eye astray, 
p in No moving foot upon the spotless floor. 
We sit with placid brows and hidden thought; 
a8 a Who knows the secrets of his neighbor’s breast ? 


How many hearts, neath lips that utter naught, 
Toss like the troubled seas that never rest? 


ls to At length, an aged, gray-haired man stands up, 
And, “ Thou, God. seest me,” he slowly says ; 
Then speaks of Hagar and her empty cup, 
And how God's presence fills the need always. 


God with the three young men amid the flame; 
God with His prisoners in the silent night; 

' Best God with His servant, exiled for His name; 

, that God with us always, making darkness light. 


€ Ours He ceased, and Silence bowed her holy face, 
And spread her benediction over all ; 

Till, rising, each walked slowly from the place 

To find the world outside the high brick wall. 








roug 4 
them How many ways, O God, to worship Thee! 
they With pictured walls and incense, priest and stole ; 
pool With simple hymn and earnest homily ; 
4 4 Or, in the secret of a voiceless soul. 
cal © Love! forever finding those that seek, 
ab All upright souls are open to Thy light ; 
mane Thou seest the struggling ones, the strong, the weak, 
And those who grope amid the dark for light. 
od hae And many a one, from out the earthly glare, 
dy for Flies to the shelter of Thy secret room, 
world And prays alone the universal prayer— 
round “Lord, God Almighty, let Thy kingdom come.” 
child. 
of the The following lines suggested the response, in a 
d then former paper, entitled “Whea He Maketh Up His 
s Jewels.” 
fines UNDER THE SNOW. 
chines, BY DR. R. J. LEVIS. 
o. 600, Under the snow, this wintry day, 
id how The snow that covers a churchyard stone, 
ead ac-§ ‘My hopes lie dead in the damp, cold clay, 
Under a snow pall, dark and lone. 
m such Under the snow, where dead leaves mould, 
vonder- Where the grasses withered, the flow’rets died, 
ad No, In an earthy chamber, dark and cold, 
nthe The clod and my darlings lie side by side. 
. We laid them there when the shadow came 
iio To seal their lips with its icy breath ; 
a Our cheeks grew pale at its whispered name— 
mo 


Our home was dark with fhe shadow of death. 








We strewed them with blossoms pale and fair 
























As their faces, so cold and calm and chaste; 
Then closed the caskets, in deep despair, 
And bore them over the whitened waste. 
The mantle of snow now veils the earth, 
And I sit alone by the firelight’s glow, 
Till the embers grow dark on the desolate hearth— 
My heart’s with my darlings under the snow. 


Thus I watch and wait, but there sounds to me 
No childish prattle, no pattering feet ; 

While the chill wiods wail as the moaning sea, 
And the snow-drifis wave like a winding-sheet. 

From under the snow, at the breath of spring, 
The buds shall peer through the icy crust, 

And blossom and bloom again may bring 
Awakened tokens of hope and trust. 


te 
THE WILL MUST BE TRAINED, NOT BROKEN. 


Men often speak of breaking the will of a 
child. The will needs regulation, not destroy- 
ing. I should as soon think of breaking the 
legs of a horse in training him as a child’s 
will. I would discipline and develop it into 
harmonious proportions. I never yet heard 
of a will in itself too strong, more than that 
of an arm too mighty, or a mind too compre- 
hensive in its grasp, too powerful in its hold. 
The instruction of children should be such as 
to animate, inspire, restrain. but not to hew, 
cut and carve; for I wou'd always treat a 
child as a live tree, which was to be helped to. 
grow, never as a dry, dead timber to be 
carved into this or that shape, and to have 
certain mouldings grooved upon it. A live 
tree. and not dead timber, is every little 
child.—T. P. 











How hard it is to feel that the power of 
life is to be found inside, not outside; in the 
heart and thoughts, not in the visible actions 
and show; in the living seed, not in the plant 
which has no root! How often do men culti- 


vate the garden of their souls just the other 
way ! 





ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of ‘The Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ” 
will be held at Race Street Meeting-house on 7th 
day, 4th month 18th. at 10 A. M. The First-day 
School Unions are desired to forward full reports, 
statistical and otherwise, of their several schools, 
also any schools not connected with Unions. Sew- 
ing-schools for poor, etc., will please send similar 
reports a few days in advance to the clerks, 717 
Willow Street. Philadelphia. 

Each school (if it sees proper) can forward one 
or two names of persons to act on the Executive 
Committee. Jos. M. Truman, Jr. Clerk 

Anne Catey, } ray 





The Executive Committee will meet at same 
place on Sixth-day evening. at 7} o’clock, and 
Seventh-day morning (18th) at 8} o'clock. Full 
attendance is urged. Ropert Tinney, Clerk. 
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INTERESTING LECTURE. 


Mutual Aid Association of Friends will meetin 
Race Street Monthly Meeting-room on Sixth-day 
evening, 3d month 27th, at 8 o’clock. 

Dr. B. Franklin Betts is expected to lecture on 
the ‘Circulation of the Blood,” with appropriate 
microscopic illustrations. Friends generally are in- 
vited. ALFRED Moors, Secretary. 





NOTICE. 


A Stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held ia the Monthly Meeting-room 
of Friends Meeting-house at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, on Seventh-day evening, the 21st inst., at 
8 o’clock. Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 


Tue Academy of Science at Vienna, Austria, have 
apprised Professor Henry, by cable, of the discovery 
ot a comet. . 


Quicker THAN Ligutyinc.—Quick as lightning, is 
a very common phrase, but the recent experiments 
of Prof. Rood, of Columbia College, seem to indi- 
cate that the extreme sensibility of the optic nerve 
enables. it to outstrip even this swift- winged mes- 
senger in the facility with which it receives impres- 
sions. Thus, he has demonstrated that the length 
of duration of a flash of lightning may be only one 
five-hundredth of a second, while the eye is capa- 
ble of seeing an object brought within its view fora 
period of time not exceeding four-billionths of a 
second. This even outrivals the fabled journey of 
Mohammed, of whom his followers maintain that he 
accidentally tipped a pitcher of water with his foot 
just as he was starting on a journey to heaven, but 
accomplished his mission and returned before the 
water spilled, holding ninety thousand interviews 
with the Deity while absent. 


Mgasvurine Ligstyinc.—The length of a flash of 
lightning is generally greatly under-cstimated The 
largest. known was measured by M. F. Petit, at 
Toulouse. The flash was ten and a-half miles long. 
Arago once measured a series, which averaged from 
seveo to eight miles in length. The longest inter- 
val ever remarked between a flash and the report 
was seventy-two: seconds,-which would correspond 
with a distance of fourteen miles. Direct researches 
have shown that a storm is seldom heard at a 
greater distance than from seven to ten miles, while 
the average are barely heard over four or five miles 
off. This fact is the more curious as cannon may 
be distinctly heard double or treble that distance, 
and special cases much farther. 


Sounps we cannot Hear.—To many persons the 
voice of the field-mouseis inaudible. Some cannot 
hear the voice of the cricket, and a few are deaf to 
the voice of the sparrow, while but very few can 
hear the voice of the bat. Some people will not 
hear the bat however close they may be to it, while 
ot@ers can hear it flying about in the open air, and 
indeed consider it to be a noisy animal. The voice 
of the bat is protably the shrillest sound audible to 
human ears, consequently all animals having voices 
still more acute, are inaudible to us. An ant-hill, 
for instance, may be 4s noisy to the inhabitants as 
a rookery is to us, and they might be totally un- 
able to hear any sound whatever from human voices, 
in consequence of the different range of hearing. 

A medusa was lately received at the Paris Aquari- 
um, and immediately placed in a tank. It wassoon 





observed that all the uther marine creatures aroung 
it perished. The water had been turned into vine. 
gar. This showed that this was one of those rare 
specimens which secret an acetic acid liquid. 


In Sweden justice is a grim disregarder of persong- 
In that country the railroad tracks are carefully 
fenced in, and the law imposes harsh penalties npog 
any one who willingly breaks through the obstrue. 
tion. A Swedish nobleman, burrying home in hig 
own conveyance, finds that it would expedite travel] 
to drive for a short distance upon the railroad 
track. He did so. Tried for the offence and con. 
victed, he was sentenced to hard work in the peni. 
tentiary for a period of six months. 


Srven years of patient study have resulted in 
the invention of a series of machines by which 
American lead pencils are made, in Jersey Vity, en- 
tirely by machivery. From the time the plumbago 
and rough strips of cedar and other woods enter the 
machinery, until they are turned out together pol- 
ished lead pencils, ready to be tied up in packagers, 
no hand labor is required. The materials used are 
all American, the plumbago coming from Ticonde.- 
roga county, New York, and the cedar from Florida, 
The pencils are made of five different grades, and 
they are said to be of such a quality that they can 
compete at once with the best pencils of German man. 
ufacture. If such should prove to be the case, Ameri- 
can pencils will have no difficulty in finding a mar. 
ket, for the process by which they are manufac ured 
is the cheapest in the world. 


Curious Visirors —Gulls are foolish birds, and 
this fact has made the word “gulled”’ mean the 
same as ‘‘cheated” or “fooled.” Here is an in- 
stance where a flock of gulls acted like candle. 
millers : 

Capt. Atwood, keeper of the upper light off Ply- 
mouth, says that on the night of a heavy fog re- 
cently, his attention was called to an unusual noise 
about the light-house building, and on going into 
the lantern he found it completely surrounded by 
a flock of gulls, apparently as thick together as they 
could fly, in all directions, to the number of some 
hundreds. The light from his burners was reflected 
upon them, as they circled swiftly about, giviog 
them a beautiful golden appearance, and produciog 
a spectacle well worth witnessing. He has never 
noticed anything of the kind before. 

One of the largest mauufacturers of phosphorus in 
Europe has stated that the whole stock of the article 
in the chemical establishment where he was trained 
consists of a little stick two inches long. He has 
lived to see it pulled by his own machinery in @ 
cord uncounted miles long, and despatched by the 
ton together for use in both hemispheres. The 
chemist still lives in London who first produced 
pbesphorus for use by the fric'ion-match manufac- 
turers at $2500 per pound. Nowdemand and com- 
petition have reduced the price so low that a single 
pound can be bought in the city for about one 
dollar. It was at one time feared that the demand 
for bones for agricultural purposes would so en- 
hance the cost end diminish the supply as to raise 
the price of phosphorus to a high point. But the 
discovery of the immense deposits of phosphatic 
rocks in this country and elsewhere has set at rest 
all apprehensions of this nature. We hare phos+ 
phorus enough quietly resting in the South Carolina 
rock-beds to meet the demands of the world for 
thousands of centuries, and no one need be anxious 
concerning a full supply at cheap rates of the indis- 
pensable friction matches, during his own li‘etime 
at least.— Boston Transcript. 
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THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zine Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates: Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
W orks, Camden. 


TAKE N¢ TICE. 
JUST RECEIVED 
THIBE MERINO SHAWLS, 
Beautiful Shades and Six Qualities. 
WHITE LLAMA SHAWLS, 
In Four Qualities. 


‘MY OWN IMPORTATION. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 8.W.- cor. Seventh & Arch Sts. 


N. B.—A Liberal discount allowed to Storekeepers 


YOR RENT,—A desirable home—19 acres of good 
k land at West Grove Station B. C.R.R. Dwell- 
ing ample, including all modern conveniences; set 
of Out-buildings complete, with farm impiements. 
Self and wife desire the comforts of home in a small 
family as boarders —_ tenant ; — renewable, 

Jos. H. Jackson. 
Weat Grove; Pa., 3d mo, 16th 1874. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 
No. 526 Cantowait Street, PHILA. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in ine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention.of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Becond St Phileda. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Stiket, PHILnapELPHia. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated 
Kritannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EOWIN ORAPT. C. C. JESSUP. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOUD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. lyeow 





MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr AuiRy, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 





PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML. R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No, 924 Cherry 8, 
ly 


ISAIAH PRICE, “DENTIST, _ 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 





We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 
MORRIS L.HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL 
HAVE YOU SEEN 


\WHEELER & WILSON'’S 


“NEW ” 


ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, | 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norta Sixta Street, 








has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


PLAIN COATS. COATS. A SPECIALTY. 





A fall assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear ¢oa- 


stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit, Terms Reasonable. 
Gl ISTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. 'C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 


No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
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